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PREFACE 



My interest in military strategic planning and my 
recent exposure to the intricacies of the defense budget process 
induced this rather brief study of a fascinating, controve rsial 
and most complex subject. 

This paper contains examples of current thinking of many 
prominent civilians and military officers in regard to military 
planning and the defense budget, plus some of my own ideas. 

Facts and ideas are set forth to indicate the interplay of the 
many forces and varied opinions in the military budget process. 

As yet, no person, military or civilian, has been able 
to devise a precise procedure for establishing major military 
requirements and relating them to budget categories. Achieving 
such an utopia would lack congruity with our democratic processes 
established by the Constitution of the United States. 

The ideas and suggestions set forth do not purport to be 
solutions. They are intended to be thought provoking and 
possible ways of providing additional facts to assist in the 
decision-making process. 

My purpose is to stimulate the thinking of military 
officers who traditionally avoid, if possible, any involvement 
in the drab subject of budgeting— of interest only to fiscal 
officers— but now an important phase of military strategic 
planning and operations. 
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CHAPTER I 



SITUATION 

The strategic and tactical thinking and training of 
military officers, traditionally Isolated from financial con- 
siderations, must be oriented to the facts of modern warfare 
interposed on our process of government, economic conditions and 
the federal budget. 

Required 

Conceptual procedures for developing sound military 
capabilities correlated with budgetary considerations to support 
our national objectives. 

Assumptions 

A future general war will provide no period of prepara- 
tion or mobilization prior to commencement of hostilities. 

The possibility of limited or local area wars will exist 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Factors 

A considerable portion of our strategic military plann- 
ing, as pertains to financial considerations, is not feasible. 
Too big of a gap exists between planning and actual figures. 

More definitive military requirements are needed to develop 
defense budgets. It is also important to remember that the 
current year's budget shapes our military forces several years 
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in the future. 

For military planners, considerations of new powerful 
weapons coupled with other aspects of technology transcends 
their past experiences. In addition, available resources must 
be divided among competing capabilities whose claims are never 
going to be satisfied. Professional military Judgment must be 
oriented to new strategic factors reconciled with the budget. 

In the present era, defense decisions are not necessari 
ly based on military effectiveness, but for budgetary reasons. 
Conflicting: Statements Concerning "llltarv Defense and the 
Budget 

The great divergence of opinions on this subject, quite 
emphatically voiced by many responsible men, indicates a great 
need for careful review and evaluation of this most complex 
question oft How much defense can we afford? 

Dr. Bernard Brodie, formerly a professor in Internation 
al relations at Yale University and a former member of the 
faculty of the Rational War College, states in his book. 
Strategy In The Missile Age i 

The fact that a general war will be fought and 
swiftly decided with forces in being at the outset 
indicates that most of the Important strategic deci- 
sions concerning that war must be made in the preceding 
period of peace. 



Because our security needs are essentially limitless 
while our resources are definitely limited, the categories 
of items which go to make up our national military estab- 
lishment Inevitably compete intensely with one another 
for funds. Moreover, this competition has to proceed 
in the marked absence of any clear, generally accepted 
guldeposts for determining the apportionment of funds. 



The M war potential” of the economy of either side 
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can have practically nothing to do with the outcome 
of the war, because that outcome will be decided 
before such potential is mobilized and absorbed into 
the military system. 



The criterion of costs being '’within reason" 
invokes a subjective Judgment, but the requirement 
to reduce the vulnerability of the retaliatory force 
deserves such priority that if necessary certain other 
kinds of military expenditure should be sacrificed to 
its secondly, there is no question that this country 
can afford, if it must, a much larger military budget 
than it has been accustomed to at this writing. 1 

Mr. Hanson Baldwin, prominent military writer for the 
New York Times, states: 

The problems of defense today are immense, some of 
them perhaps insoluble. The Administration, for instance, 
must determine not only how much money should go into 
defense, but also what kind of defense it should buy. 

No single mind, no military man or group of men can, 
or should make these decisions. The coming problem of 
how effectively the Navy's fleet of Polaris-f lring 
nuclear submarines complement, as a sort of sea-going 
Strategic Air Command, the big bombers of the Air Force 
is one that must be decided by top-command civilian 
Judgment. The unwillingness to make such decisions 
and to accept responsibility, after due advice from 
the nation's top-ranking military advisers, is one of^ 
the weaknesses of our present security establishment. 2 

Mr. George Fielding Eliot, well known nationally for 
his newspaper and magazine contributions, has recently written: 

Nor is it comforting to be informed by the recently 
retired Chief of Staff of the Army that "each year our 
military programs are projected forward by one more 
budgetary increment, following the same direction 
given by budgetary actions of years before. In the 
language of the missile makers, the programs proceed 
by inertial guidance , with little or no command control 
to reorient them to changed world conditions. Not 



■^Bernard Brodie, Strategy ln The fissile Age (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1959/ , pp. 360, 364,402, 394. 
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Hanson W. Baldwin, The Great Arms Race (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, '1958 ), p. 94. 
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